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a Ny, GOODSELL, EDITOR. 


THE SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST. 
There are few papers published in the United 
States that give bettter proof of Editorial indus- 
iry and neatiess of execution, than this monthly 
Journal, printed at Charleston, S. C., edited by 
loux D. Lecare, Esq., ana none from which 
ye should be more pleased to make extracts, but 
hat much of the matter contained in it relates 
‘o the course pursued in the Southern States, and 
jeyefore would be uninteresting to many of our 
sorthern readers 
In looking over his last number, we were 
much pleased with the Editor’s obseyyations up- 
yn the benefits which would result, were persons 
gaged in experimeuts willing to give publici- 
-y to those in which they failed, as well as those 
a which they succeeded. His reasonings are 
sich as leaves not a doubt but his position is cor- 
rect; and as they are more happily expressed 
‘han we should do it, we give his own words, in 
hopes that many may be induced to communi. 
ate the result of experiments which, although 
they have been unsuccessful, still, the knowledge 
of such failures, and the circumstances under 
which the experiments were made, may induce 
thers to avoid them, or so to vary them as to add 
‘o the stock of Agricultural information. The 
Editor observes : 

“Few persons are willing to give publicity to 
he failure of experiments which they have imsti- 
ited, under the belief that these failures will be 

‘hougat to exhibit a want of judgment on their| 
part. It is true, that there are many persons ve-| 
ry wise in their own conceit, who always won- 
fer, when the result is known and not before, 
(we have met with such) that the experimenter 
‘ould have expected any other, than that which 
happened. For these sages in agriculture we 


























| COLD AND WARM SOILS. 
These are expressions in common use among 
farmers, and are proper where the subjects are 
properly investigated. ‘ Plants,” says Sir H. 
Davy, “being possessed of no locomotive pow- 
ers, can only grow in places where they are sup- 
plied with food, and the soil is necessary to their 
existence, both as affording them nourishment, 
and enabling them to fix themselves in such a 
manner as to obey those mechanical laws by 
which their radicles are kept below the surface, 
and their leaves exposed to the free atmosphere. 
As the systems of roots, branches and leaves are 
very different in different vegetables, so they flour- 
ish most in different svuils.” To ascertain im 
what soil a given plant will thrive best under 
similar circumstances, should be the study of ev- 
ery farmer That plants derive but a small pro- 
portion of their food from the earth when com- 
pared with what is taken in by the leaves, is ful- 
ly ascertained; but, to establish any exact pro- 
portions, either of matter or quantity, taken into 
plants either by the roots or leaves, is beyond the 
present state of Agricultural science. ‘That some 
plants require more heat than others for their 
perfection, is obvious to every observer; this be- 
ing the case, it becomes an object with the farm- 
er to be well acquainted with the terms as they 
are made use of when applied to soils. 

Soils which contain a large proportion of clay 
in their composition, do not conduct heat as read- 
ily as those which contain a greater proportion 
of sand. Color, also, has much influence upon 
the properties of soils, as black absorbs heat much 
more readily than white. Black soils, however, 
are not always the warmest. Many of our 
black soils owe their color to the large quantity 
of vegetable or carbonaceous matter they contain, 
which, although it readily attracts heat from the 
sun, yet, as carbon is a non-conductor of heat, 
such soils do not become heated to much depth, 
and remain cold beneath, while they allow plants 











can gather no information which will be of ser- 
vice: all things are known to them, though for 
fear the world will become too enlightened, they 
will communicate nothing, or in such a mystified 
style as tobe unintelligible to common folks.— 
We, therefore, place these aside, as of a different 
community, and as our task is, to endeavor to 
gather information for those who believe they 
have yet much to learn, we will at all times be 
willing to make known the failure of any exper- 
imentwhich we have made, or which any of our 
‘orrespondents will communicate; for we believe 
itis often of as much service to know of the 
failures in agricultural or horticultural experi 
ments as to Know of their success. Both serve 
toguide us, the one showing us what cannot be 
successfully done, tbe other what can, and as we 
are as yet scarce removed from our noviciate, the 
knowledge of these aid us materially in our pro- 
Sress,” 

After these observations, he gives an account 
of several experiments which he had made, in 
which he was disappointed; and we hope that 
Many of our contributors will follow his exam- 


to be injured by being over heated upon the sur- 
face. 

The quantity of water contained in, or rather, 
evaporated from soils, also has a great effect up- 
on their temperature. It is well known that 
when solids become liquid, or when liquids are 
converted into aeriform substances, they absorb 
heat from surrounding bodies; hence it is plain 
that the greater the evaporation of water from 
the surface of soils, the greater the quantity of 
heat that willbe carried off by such evaporation. 
When the nature of the soil is comparatively 
ascertained, it is well to know particularly what 
plants will thrive best upon each of the different 
qualities. Sir H. Davy laid it down as a rule, 
that plants with bulbous roots would thrive bet- 
ter upon loose and light soils than those with fi- 
brous roots; and that plants with short roots re 
quired a firmer soil thav those that had long tap 
roots. 
The absorbent qualities of soils have alsomuch 
effect upon plants; and perhaps the observation 
might be made, that the fertility of soil was in 
proportion to its absorbent properties; thus, a 
soil containing due proportions of silex, lime and 
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vegetable matter, is found to absorb more mois- 
ture from the atmosphere during the night, than 
either of the component substances when placed 
by itself. 

Decomposing animal or vegetable substances, 
when converted into a gaseous form, afford food 
for plants ; and the probability is, that it is in 
this manner that the greatest benefit is derived 
by the use of manures. 





INSECTS ON GRAPES. 

A few days since, we were called upon to exa- 
mine some grape vines in the garden of one of 
our citizens, which were destitute of leaves, and 
which the owner fancied were dead. The vines 
were upon a trellis, and were of the sweet water 
and munier varieties. They were trimmed and 
laid down seasonably and in good order last fall, 
were taken up-and tied upon the trellis this 
spring. We examined the vines by cutting them. 
and found the wood of a fine, healthy appear- 
ance, and full of sap. We found that each bud 
had been cut at the centre so as to destroy it, and 
as new ones had protruded, they had forced the 
same. We found upon the vines many small 
bugs, of agreen color, about the size of a wheat 
kernel, which we had no doubt were the creatures 
which had done the mischief The vines in 
neighboring gardens were covered with leaves, 
and some had made growths of several feet. 


FLORAL CALENDAR. 
June 18.—York Claret grapes in flower. 
Early Charleston Peas fit for use. 
Roseberry Strawberries ripe. 
Early Duke Cherries ripe. _ 








CHANGEABLENESS OF THE SEASON. 
From the 11th up to the 17th, the weather con- 
tinued quite warm. On the 18th the wind chan- 
ged to the northeast, accompanied with rain; the 
mercury sunk to 46°. On the 19th the weather 


\became fair, but cool; and at evening a frost was 


anticipated, but none was discovered in this vicin- 
ity. Wheat and grass look well, but corn and 
other crops are backward. 





THE NEWS. 


Seldom have we communicated intelligence of 
deeper interest than that embodied in this sheet. 
Intelligence of the defeat of the Reform Bill and 
dissolution of the Whig Ministry reached us by 
the same mail that spread the alarming intelli- 
gence of the Eastern Scourge. The pestilence so 
fatal tolifein Asia and Europe, is now on our 
shores, and may ere long be desolating our homes. 
Its progress through Quebec, Montreal, &c. for- 
bids the supposition that we shall be long exempt. 
The Rubicon is passed—the barrier interposed 
by the Atlantic is destroyed—and can it be be- 
lieved that the MYSTERIOUS SCOURGE 
which has swept like the Siroc over two continents 
and traversed an ocean, can be stayed in its deso- 
lating career tillmeasurably glutted with vit 
tims in the New World? 

Weare no alarmists in these matters, Sar 
from it. We believe that in such cases fear is 
one of the fellest auxiliaries of disease. The 
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the pestilence in defence of the prostrate sufferer, 
a.» farless subject to its ravages than the shiver- 
in. chicken-hearted man (if man he can be call-' 
ed) whe “dies every day of his life” though| 
dr sched with all the preservative nostrums of 
qu ckery. 

‘t is however proper that the people should be 
early put upon their guard—that the sanitary 
precautions which reason dictates may be early 
and eficiently taken. Temperance in all things, 
cleunline.s, exercise——and last though not leust, 
cheerfulness—are among the precautions which| 
ali should use, at all times certainly, but particu-/ 
larly under the present circumstances.—#. Repub. 


AN ADDRESS 
To the Essex Agricultural Society, delivered at 
Andover, Mass., 29th sept., 1831, at their An- 
nual Catile Show. By Henuy Couman. 
(Conciuded from page 191.) 

Next let us comipare the value of hay 
with other crops fo: the feeding of stock 
An acre of hay yields one ton and a half 
of vegetable food; an acre of carrots or 
Swedish tureips will vield from ten to twen- 
ty tons, say fifteen tons, whichis by no 
means an exaggerated estimate. Crops at 
the rate of iwenty-five tons of carrots, and’ 
twenty-iwo of Swedish tuarnips to the 
acre have been raised ainong us, and much 
larger crops thanthese are upon record. 

By an experiment it has bern ascertained 
tha: three workiny horses fifteen and a half 
hanus nigh consuined at the rate ef two hun- 
dred and twenty-four pounds of hay per 
week, or five tons one thousand five hun- 
died and forty eight pounds of hay per 
year, besides tweive gallons of oats each 
per week o: seventy-eigat bushels by the 
year. An uivorked horse consumed at the 
Fate of tour and one quarter tons of hay by 
the year. ‘Khe produce therefure of nearly 
six acres of land in tius mode of feeding is| 











necessary) to support a working borse by the}| 


ear. 
Ared bushels to the acre with the addition 
of chopped straw will, while the season for 
their use lasts, du it as well if not better.— 
These things do not adiuut of doubt; they! 
have been sibjects of accurate trial. It is} 
believed that the value of a bushel of Ludi 
an Corn iu stiaw and meal will keep a kheal- 
thy horse 1» good condition for work a week, 
Au acre of Indian Corn which yields sixty 
bushels, wall be ample for the support of a 
horse though the year. Now it is for the 
farmer to consider, whether it be better to 
maintain his horse upon the produce of half 
au acie Of Carrots, which can be cultivated 
at ‘\) expelse not greatly exceeding the ex- 
pense of nalf an acre of potatoes, or upon 
haif an acre of iuta baga, which can be 
raised as a secoud crop at a less expense 
than potatoes, or upon the grain prouuce of 
an acre of Indian Corn, or, on the other 
hand, upon the ,:oduce of six acres in hav 
aud gram, for six acres will hardly do more 
thau io yield nearly six tons of hay and se- 
Veuty ergut bushels of oats. ‘The same 
eoonomy migat be as successfully introdu- 
ced ito the ieeding of our neat cattle. | 
have suvuwna yone Of oxen engaged in the 
Ordinary labor of « farm, to be kept three 
InvUtASs 1a winter in good working conuition 
upvo One bushel of Indian meai and about 
twenty tive Cents worth of straw per week; 
and my wh teain has never been in better 
cundiivi both for appearance and labor 


but half an acve of carrots at six hun-}} 


‘of ruta baga and the coarsest fodder. Bu‘ || made no experiments wit 


‘it has been ascertained by accurate measure~ 
|} ment that an unworked ox put up on good 
old hay consumed at the rate of thirty three 
pounds per day or two hundred and thirty- 
one pounds per week, which 1s upwards of 
‘Six tons per year of two thousand pounds (o 
‘the ton, There must then be a great saving 
between feeding im the way referred to or 
upon English hay ; and English hay alone 
‘in any quantty without grain or vegetables 
is not sufficient for any hard working animal. 
| We come next to the great article of pro- 
duce, the Prince of Vegetables, the bread 
fruit of our climate, Indian Corn. In an 
jagricultural view that country is signally 
blessed, which has the capacity of producing 
Indian Corn. There is no crop of more 
simple and easy cultivation. None is sub- 
jject to fewer casualties; only in a single in- 
istance for many years (the year 1816.) has 
the crop among us been generally cut oft.— 
| These isnone that yieids a greater quantity 
‘of teed, or of better teed to man and beast, 
iwhich will make more flesh; which returns 
so much to the land; and bears more tre- 
quent planting upon the same ground 
Crops, exceeding one hundred bushels to 
an acre, have been raised in this county.— 
No farmer ought to be satisfied with a less 
crop than fifty bushels to the acre, and, 
while pork is worth six cents a pound he 
may estimate his corn as equal to seventy 
cents per bushel, Fifty bushels tothe acre 
then m+y be safely valued at thirty-five col- 
lars; and the foddei fiom an acre of corn 
if well saved wiil do much towards paying 
for the labor of cultivation. It will do more 
when carefully managed, than any other 
lcrop, towards supplying its own manure. I| 
do not speak at randoin. 
‘ingston, of New-York, gives it as his opin- 
ion that the fodder wii! pay for the cultiva- 
tion. 
from an acre yielding sixty-six bushels to the 
acre,(and the ground was planted with po- 
tatoes as well as corn,) of 
Ton. Cut. 
Blades, husks and tops, 1 6 
Stalks or butts, 1 7 
Total 2 13 = 13gross* 
Mr. Phillips, an intelligent farmer of Penn- 
sylvania, says, *“*thathe is fully of opinion, 





lbs. 
13 
00 


fodder and contain as much nutriment asa 
field of the best clover of equal size.” 

‘The saving of corn fodder ought to be 
much more matter of attention than it is.— 
It isa slovenly and wasteful practice to 
leave our corn Sutts in the field to be brows- 
ed hy cattle and so to serve no use as ma- 
nure rather thanto carefully gather and feed 
them out in winter 10 
where what is not consumed by the stock, 


will go at once to increase the compost 
heap. 


gieatdisuust. Beyond what is wanted fos 
warketing or family use they afford small 
returns. One hundred aud fifty bushels to 
the acre is more than an average crop 
throughout this county. These can hardly 
be rated ou the farm at more thau one shil- 
ling per bushel, which would be equal to 
twenty -five dollars, out of which the expense 
of four or five dollars for seed is to be de 
imcted. For feeding beef stock it is doubi 
iui if they should be rated sotigh. 1 have 











— 
h them in this way 
upon which I can rely. When steamed the 
are represented as excellent feed for horses 
Many persons speak well of them in fatten. 
ing beef; but the best grazing counties jy, 
| the state do not deem them a very profitable 
object of culture. * To mix potatoes jy, 


a 








Mr. W. P. Liv-| 


. - ° ' : ° P 
Lorain of Pennsylvania obtained) and will thrive upon them. 


that a field of good corn will yield as much |! 


our barn yards, |! 


(*f potatoes as a profitable crop I ha e| 


the food of fattening pigs,”’ says an English 


| agriculturist, * is deceptious,deteriorating the 


/pork in exact proportion. Hence the Irish 
|pork and bacon ase generally inferior to the 
t-nglish and the market price is in propos. 
tion. Theinferiority was some years since 
Stated ai three ounces per pound or upwards 
by an eminent dealer in lish provisions,”* 
But atter deducting the expense of seed, the 
labor of manuring, planting, hoeing and 
gathering, which is always a troublesome 
business, the profits of such cultivation must 
be very small. They likewise return 
little tothe ground, for the tops of potatoes 
cen scarce:y be considered as of any value, 
Carrots are « more profitable crop than 
|potatoes. This «rop is of great value. “A 
bushel of carrots, for any stock, ts equal to 
two thirds of a bushel of poiatoes, or of e- 
quai value weight for weight.” It is little 
more expensive to raise six hundred bushels 
(of carrots than two hundred of potatoes.— 
Again, land which will produce fifty bushels 
of corn tothe acre, will produce six hun- 
| dred bushels of carrots, or twelve for one; 
and a New-York farmer by the name of 
Waring says thai *“*twoand a half or at 
most three bushels of carrots will make as 
much beef, pork, mutton, milk, or horse 
itiesh as one bushel of corn. This seems to 
be an extravagant est'mate , but af they will 
do half as much the advantage is greatly in 
favor of Carrots. 
| Of the value of English turnips I shal! 
‘not say much. They are very easily rais 
ed. Cattle and shee; are very iond of them, 
iv Great Brit- 
/ain many of their cattle are emmely fatien- 
jed upon them, and English beet is celebra- 
fed allover the world. UU, wards of eleven 
hundred bushels have been raised to an a 
icre by Mr: Feathe:stonhangh of New-York, 
jand premiums have been given in Scotland 
}to Crops Oi seventy-five and ninety-six tons 
tothe Scotch acre, which ts one fourth lar- 
ger than ours. As a second crop they may 
be raised to great advantage. 
The Kuta Baga is a highly valuable crop. 
|I have raised vine hundred bushels to the 
acre at a less expense than the same extent 
of potatoes could be cuitivated, and four 
hundred and six hundred bushels have been 
produced on swaid laud from which a crop 
of grass has been taken the sume season. A 
‘crop of four hundred bushels to the acre was 
raised on a grassley and sowed on the 18th 
of July; but 1 am inclined wo believe that 
the best mode of culture ts to raise the plants 
ina seed bed and transplant them either 
|with a short stick or by ruining a single tur 











‘row at the distance at whichitis desired the 
rows should be made, dropping the plants 
on the land side of the fu.row and letting @ 
man follow to set them up and draw the 
earth to them with a hoe. Where they #€ 
transplanied a much longer season is obtain: 
ed, as this need not take place unul the Last 
of July or even as late as the middle of Au 
gust. 

‘They are said to be excellent food for 
norses; and, when steamed, valuable for 
swine. | know them to be of great value 








than when fed wholly upon a liberal supply 


~* Loans Husbandry, ;- 201. 
t N. ¥. Memoirs, voi. Mil. p. 374. 
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for oxen and all dry stock ; and for cows, a- 
hating an unpleasant taste which they give 
to the milk; and both carrots and ruta baga 
may be applied with great advantage to the 
feeding of sheep intended for the butcher. 
The manure which is made from sheep or 
cattle fed on turnips, with their yards well 
jittered, from the extraordinary secretions of 
urine which turnips produce, is of a superi- 
or quality. The value of carrots for milch 
cows is well understood, not increasing the 
quantity of milk so much as potatoes; but), 
giving it richness and sweetness, and con | 
tributing to keep the animals in the best con- 
dition. . 

It is my conviction therefore that on the 
extended cultivation of Indian Corn, Car- 
rotsand Ruta Baga, the Essex farmer may 
lay the foundation of a proficable husband- 
vy. Of the cultivation of other crops and 
particularly of the smaller grains, wheat, 
harley and rye. | have not time to speak.— 
In respect to wheat, much of our land is 
anfavorable, probably fiom a deficiency of 
lime; andthis might be remedied by the 
application of hme to the soil either ina 
crude or composite state, as it exists for ex- 
ample in the spent leaches of soap boilers. 
The prejudice generaily entertained that the 
vicinity of barberry bushes will occasion a 
blast of the grain, deserves farther inqui- 
ry; as I have for the two last years hae 
sound crops of wheat directly in their neigh-! 
borhood. 

2. | propose next to speak of the appli- 
sation of the produce of the farm. 

The raising of Live Stock cannot be pur- 
sued to any great extent by the Essex farm- 
er. The scantiness of our pastures forbids 
it. Yet in a small degree by producing 
large crops of succulent vegetables, by a) 
careful saving of corn fodder and straw,and) 
by sending his young animals to another | 
part of the country for pasture in summer.| 
he may at least keep his stock good and of- 
ten go beyond this with advantage. Every 
fariner should have young stock sufficient to | 
consume his coarse fodder; and he can of-| 
ten purchase stock brought from the interior 
ata low rate, the growth of which in this way 
will be more than an equivalent for their 
feed. 

The Dairy is another object with the Es- 
sexfarmer. Butter and cheese always find 
aready market in the towns and villages, 
which are accessible to every part of the) 
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tain the proportion of cream given by each 
i found in milk taken on the same day and 
in the same quantity and ailuwed to stand in 
the same place for the same length of time, 
an extraordinary difference, the milk of oe 
giving only twotenths of an inch of cream 
ind the other giving an inch and three 
tenths; and yet this inferior cow was most 
promising in appearance, and the most ex- 
pensive cow in the yard. 

bssex county has one small dairy, which presents 
a fine example of successful mavagement in thi- 
y any within 
my i quiries. I refer to the dairy of Mr. Jesse 


Curtis of Sarbleliead, ali of native cows, aud most 
of them raised by hunself. 


In 1824 from 6 1-2* cows he made 73° Ibs. of butter. 


” gis ot 836 
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which last yield is at the rate of one hundred and 
eighty-one pounds to a cow, and this withont any 
extra feed. 

The next mode of consuming your produce on 
the place is by siall feeding sheep, to be put up in 
autumu aud turned off to the butcher in the spring. 
My own experiments in this way, though conducted 
under mauy disadvantaye-. have been favorabie to 
ii8 Continuance, since it has furnished a home mar- 
ket for my produce at the current rates, without 
the trouble and loss of carrying it from the farm ; 
and the maoure has been an equivalent for the at- 
tendance. ‘To stock of this description, carrots, 
ruta b. ga and common turnips are a valuable feed, 
and for this purpose may be raised to advantage. — 
Viutcon faiteneu in the immediate vicinity certainis 
deserves and will command the preference with 
the butchers ove. that which is driven a great dis 
tance, or which is brought down ina half frozen 
state. 

Pors is another article, which even at the present 
low prices, may, 1 believe, be tattened without loss, 
aod perhaps to a very swall profit; at jeast it fur 
nishes a market for our preduce without the troub- 
le and expense of carrying it from the farm, and 
leaves a valuable manure for its benefit I need 
not say any thing of the important differences in the 
breeds of swine. Some will scarcely repay the 
trouble of attendance, while from an improved 
stock J have bad a gain for weeks and monihs to 
gether of two pounds, two and a quarter pounds, 
three pounds and three and a half pounds per day. 
Cooked food for swine is greatly to be preferred to 
raw food; Indian meal is more fattening than an 
other feed; the growth of the first year is a pies | 
greater gain than that of any subsequent period ; 
and I believe it is best to keep them trom the first 
not merely in a growing but in as fat a state as we 
can ,et them. 

In regard to the fattening of Beef animals, my 
experience has been little, and that by no means 
encouraging. In a single experiment where an 
exact account was kept.it was atterded with a great 
loss, as in general the profits in such cases go to the 
butcher. have wished to make further trials; 





county. It should be an object with bim to’ 
extend this part of his husbandry as much as) 


possible, and to obtain a milking stock of | 


the best qualities. This requires that his | 
animals should be well kept. The produce 
of a cow in summer will be materially af- 
fected by the man:er in which she has been 
kept in the winter; and our scanty pastures: 
may be greatly assisted by clearing up,drain-| 
ing, and the application of ashes to the sur-| 
face; besides which we should find great ad- | 
Vintage in the cultivation of green summer | 
feed for our cows, such as Indian corn sown 
for this purpose and especially Lucerne, 
which bids fair to become a valuable auxil- 
lary to our dairy husbandry. Essex county) 





has the honor of having possessed some 
cows, whose produce has scarcely been ex-' 
ceeded; but we are certainly deficient in at-, 
tention to the goo’! quality of our milking, 
stock, and from ignorance or indolence keep! 
animals which are compartively worthless. 
In a comparison of the quality of the milk 


and 1 would expr. ss the hope thata ~ociety, dis- 
tinguished for the judicious selection of its subjects 
of premium, wil! deem it: f particular importance to 
encourage various and exact experiments, to deter 
mine wha. may be profitably dove in this way, and 
to devise other successful modes of consum:ng the 
produce ofa farm so that what is carried away 
may not impoverish it. 


Next t the importance of — feed for 
swine, and I believe it would be found of almost 
equal advantage for all other animals, is the cutting 
up of all long feed for neat cattle and horses. Ny 
own experience has been considerable in this way, 
and always strongly in its favor; so has that of ma 
ny other persons within my knowledge ; but I shall 
refer you only to the testimony of a Vr Phillips of 
Pennsyivania. He says, ‘‘ I have fixed a moveable 
shaft upon the top of my cider mill, on which is a 
large drum; and «ith another small drum connect- 
ed by astrap, the chaff cutter is worked by one 
horse, the fodder is cut of any size from one quarter 
to an inch long, and with ease from 120 to 140 bush- 
els an hour are turned ont, one boy only attending 
the machine. Since I have used fodder thus ‘pre 

red, [have kept from twenty-six to thirty-five 
Rend of cattle, besides horses and sheep, during the 
winter, and have used at least ten fonds of hay less 








of two of my own cows, in order to ascer- 





* One cow for half the season. 
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inan wh oI kept only twelve. ‘This spr ag (1824) 
my cauie were in better urder than usual * 

. owe an apolog to the ociety jor detailing my 
own xperience, andso ofteu speaking in the first 
person. It would be affectation in me wo pretend 
ignorance of an artin which i have been more or 
less uteresied and occupied for many years, and 
with a strong fe ling of i s great and evsentiai m- 
portauce t») human comfort and good morals; vu I 
am not unaware that I standinth. presence of many 
of much more experience and knowledge than my- 
self; and in speaking of what I have done 1 am 
prompied by a feeling of the duty of every farmer 
to communicate to his brethren the results of ms 
own experiments, whether favorabie or otherwise, 
as the best means of advancing an art, where facts 
and «xperience are the safest instructors, 

There were other topics upon which it was my 
wish to have remarked; but I fear I have aiready 
trespassed too much upon your patience, Agricui- 
ture canuot be looked to as a source of wealth ; but 
money is far from being one of the greates: goode 
in lide. Its profits under the most favored circuii- 
stances must be small, and can only be secured by 
hard labor, persevering industry, and extr me iru- 
gality. Yet the situation of every sobe and diili- 
gent farmer in our country may dunge be one of 
substantial inde;endence, A comfortanie dw: tling, 
a sufficiency of wholesome food and good clothing, 
the means of — a family. the opportunity of 
precuring the best education for his Silden, the 
power of graduaiiy improving bis property and co. 
dition, and of ccumulating sume humbie ;esources 
against the time of old age and sicknees, and above 
a! the quiet and comforts avd endearmenis of 
home, and the perfect enjoyment of his reiigious 
| rights and privileges, are blessings as much withia 
ithe reacn of the industrious and hon st farmer in 
New-Engiand as of the richest man in the world, 
and are sufficient to satisfy any but an inordinate 
avarice andambition ‘Lhe farmer's gains are hon- 
est gains. Whut he gets, he gets no at the ex- 
pense of suffering «-r loss to others, but as the law- 
ful fruits of hi- own industry and toil. He above 
all others should be a religious man; for the fruits 
which he gathers seem to be poured at vnce into 
his lap from the divine bounty; and the various 
domestic animals which depend on hi- care and are 
to be daily feu from his hand, remind him that +e 
is the almoner of a mere jul and kind Provide :ce, 
Every operation of husbandry, with s!1 its bean: tut 
and mira ulous results admonishes the though ul 
mind of that unseen but omuipresent and beneficent 
agency on which all creatures sub-ist; and which 
isevery where diffusing life and happiness and 
good. The flowers of the field in their s;'endor 
and beauty, the birds of the air, who, though they 
have neither st.re house nor barn, are fed by a pa- 
ternal ki: dness, the invigorating sunshine and the 
fertilizing rain, the fields glisteving with the en- 
riching dew or yellow with the ripened barvest.and 
the ca'tle upon a thorsand hills, all speak to the 
hushandman, of God, in tones whic hi find their way 
at once to the teeling and pious bose. Let his 
/heart and jife pour forth a grateful ;*cponse. In 
the exercise of an honest 'ndustry, who can feel a 
|juster claim to the peaceful enjoymeni of its bounti- 
\ful retarns! The possession of tvese gifts of the 
divine goodness should remind him of his duty to 
those whom it gives hia the pov.«: and privilege to 
succor and relieve, When the peace and con ent- 
jment and comfort which reign in his b«biietion, 
are thus enjoyed in charit: to hs fellow men and in 
humble piety to God, this ea:th presents no condic 
tion more privileged and enviable. 
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Locusts.—For a week past, large swarms 
of locusts could be seen and heard upon the 
trees in a grove near this village, since which 
the old story is current that exactiy seven- 
teen years ago these insects in considerable 
quantities were in the same place. One 
thing is certain—the earth is perforated with 
holes, from which they have emerged. The 
letter w is also to be seen upon their wings, 
which those who deal iv the marvelous inter- 
pret as denoting war ; but in our opinion it 
denotes large crops of wheat such being al- 
together the most probable fiom present in- 
dications.— Fredonia Censor. 


* Memoirs of N Y. Agriculture, vol Ul. ». 374— [T 
have myself tried vartous cuttiag machines ; where mu: b 
work is tobe done. i cap strongly rccoumend the ma- 
chives invented and patented by Jonsth»n Lectren of 


Baltimore, Which are gow snade in Boston, as the bos 
within my knowjedge. — . 
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FOR THE, GENESEE FARMER. 
STATE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Notwithstanding the ridicule which is occasion- 
ally attempted to be cast upon the “ march of in- 
tellect” of the present age, the fact is undeniable 
that intellectual advances have been made, with- 
in the last few years, replete with importance to 
man. The sciences have many of them been 
extensively applied to the practical business of 
life, within that period, with a success that has 
changed the courses of trade and pursuit, and 
measurably, at least, remoddled society. The 
science of chymistry, for instance, has, at it were, 
within our own recollection, been virtually crea- 
ted. Yet how extensive are its influences upon 
all our pursuits? Natural Philosophy, too, is 
now studied for its practical benefits, rather than 
in support of theories—and so of the others. 

Amid this general effort for knowledge in most 
of the demonstrative sciences, the question is often 
asked, why Agriculture is forgotten? I need 
not attempt to prove that Agriculture, as a sci- 
ence, is neglected. It will not be denied that it 
is, at best, stationary, if not actually retrogra- 
ding, while all other of the practical sciences 
are assiduously cultivated. No one hears our ag- 
riculturists, generally, conversing upon the kinds 
of soil best suited to this or that species of crop, 


of the improvement of their stock, by change of| 


breed or treatment; the relative value of various 
modes of culture, of rotation in crops, and the 
like. No: these are not theirthemes. They 
seem to fear the application of science to their 
pursuit—they have a dread of looking into a 
book or a paper for intelligence respecting farm- 
ing. The almanac, indeed, they do consult, for 
coming storms—a piece of superstition which 
has maintained its: hold upon their minds aston- 
ishingly—and they will often teil you that cer- 
tain vegetables must be planted in the old and 
others in the new of the moon: forgetting that 
they plant in the earth and notin the moon.— 
The same man will “ breathe upon a knife biade,” 
to ascertain its temper, and is careful to wean 
all his calves “when the sign is right.” So 
great is the dread in this particular, that even 
your own excellent paper owes much of its sup- 


port to the inhabitants of our villages, who have’ 


no direct interest in its contents, but who sub- 
scribe to help maintain its existence until the 
farmers, to whom it is invaluable, sha!l have 
learned its importance, and become its patrons. 
There is no lack of reading, in community, per- 
haps, such as it is, for newspapers abound among 
us, and are sustained, although they are read by 
many more than pay for them. But the news- 
paper reading of the present day, among us, 


with moderate exception, is of litle peactical val- || portant. Let him exchange his political for a 
ue. Mostof om papers are conducted with sole! °4 Agricultural paper, and the reform, with 
reference to party political effect; and among our) him, 1s fairly begun. In one short year he wili 
farming interest political demagogues continue to) WO"4er 48 much as any one how he could hav. 
maintain a fever heat, constantly, upon party been kept so long feeding upon the husks of par- 


subjects. By means of presses which they con- 
trol, these men keep up an excitement in the 


_— 





| with burning zeal; while all the details of his 
own science are never learned by him, or taught 
to his children who are to succeed him. This is 
the true cause why the science of Agriculture, 
the most noble of all the sciences, in some re 
spects, is left in the hands of quack professors. 
If Agricultural missionaries were as plenty and 
as zealous as political ones, how widely different 
would be the condition of our yeomanry! The 
party reading of our day adds nothing valuable 
toa man’s stock of information: in fact it may 
be said to diminish that stock. The writers of 
such reading labor only for party objects—they 
have no truths to establish or principles to main- 
tain; their whole art consists in lauding one set 
of men and decrying their opponents; and the 











whole has been so nearly reduced to a set form 
‘that very little effort, and still less intelligence is 
necessary to accomplish the weekly or daily task. 


Thus to attack public prejudices may seem 
rash, but I certainly have truth upon my side.— 
Any observer knows my positions to be correct; 
and that the neglect of the science of culture, for 
that mere shadow of a substance, party politics, 
|| with its noise and its mental prostitutiun, cosis 
this nation as many millions as woutd support it 
in acontinual war with a rival power.  Iilustra- 
tions of this abound on every side. Soils so com- 
pounded as to render it impossible they ever 
should yield wheat abundantly, are almost yearly 
‘sown with that grain, through the whole life of 
‘the owner, and ut his death the lands pass to his 
‘heir, who perpetuates the practice of his father. 
|| Now, half as much reading as that man has 
| wasted in a single year upon party rancor, if pro- 
! perly bestowed, would have shown hin that his 
| farm, which he has ever condemned as “ poor 
| land,” would have yielded him perhaps twenty 


| times the income it ever did, had he appropriated 


| it to grazing instead of wheat. This is true of 
| almost every branchof husbandry. The nature 
of soils, that is, their constituent parts, and the 
proportions of these, must be known, and the 
, crops best suited to them learned, before the hus- 
| bandman can be fully rewarded for hislabor. To 
| know this well, as it should be known, and also 
, to know ail thi can be known of the results of 
, all the possible variety of tillage, change of stock, 
|, its management, &c.—in short, to know, thor- 
“oughly, the business of a farmer, is the labor of a 
‘|long life; and until our farmers devote most of 
|\their ume to their professional science, and to 
| chymistry, geology, mineralogy, and its other 
kindred sciences, little improvement is to be ex- 
‘| pected at their hands. This can be effected only 
iby inducing the farmer to exchange his political 
reading and conversation for that which is more 
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‘ty stife to the neglect of useful pursuits, For 
|| myself, should I be able to work such a change 
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FOR THE GESESEE FARMER. 
CANADA THISTLE. 

I have not found the Canada Thistle hard to 
subdue, but in most cases it requires a little Per 
severance. Some instances are mentioned of its 
being killed by one single mowing at a particula, 
time (of the moon?) No—I think no 
but ata particular time of its growth, and under 
particular circumstances of the weather,—foy | 
have known it to be mowed in some meadows 
for years without entirely destroying it. Som, 
patches have been killed by the application of ho 
brine; and some by throwing salt on the stalk. 
for the cows and sheep. But to plough the groun¢ 
thoroughly and frequently, either as a summer 
fallow, or to cultivate corn or potatoes, is the 
management that I should prefer; and where th, 
work is well done, and the weather favorable, ; 
may be nearly or entirely exterminated in oy, 
season. 

There is one view of this subject, howeve, 
that ought to be taken. A patch of Canada thi; 
tles commonly springs from one seed, and may |y 
considered as only one plant; and if part of it 
branches are protected by a fence, there is 1 
more prospect of killing the plant by assaultir.o 
that part which extends into the field than there 
would be of killing a tree by lopping one of jt: 
horizontal limbs. To do business thoroughly 
therefore, throw aside the fences, and attack ti, 
whole plant at once,—remembering that the first 
ploughing in spring cultivates it—that the next 
ploughing begins to exhaust its vital energy, — 
and thatits efforts to recover from these injurics 
will be weaker and weaker. D. T 

Greatfield, 6 mo. 11, 1832. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
ITALIAN BEGGARS, 

Some months ago, notice was given in ¢ 
newspapers that a band of Italian beggars hai 
arrived at New-York; and were preparing to |ay 
the country under contribution. A trunk of their: 
had been opened by a constable, which was {i!! 
ed with printed papers, purporting to be certifi 
cates representing them as persons in distress.— 
Soon after, a man, calling himself an Austrian, 
appeared at my house with a paper to show tha’ 
he and his family had been shipwrecked on soni’ 
distant island, where they were left in a suffering 
state, while he worked his passage to New-Yorh 
that he might collect money enough to bring them 
away. On being told that his paper furnishe: 
no reasonable evidence of such fact, he disap 
peared; but one of my neighbors feels confideu! 
that the same fellow lately called a second time 
at his house under the new character of a Greci 
A boy, perhaps fourteen years old, also honore: 
me with a call, handing me @ printed pope! 
which stated that the father of “ the bearer” was 
an Italian patriot who had lost all his property. 
As printed certificates are commonly cheap ane 
plenty, it is likely that for six pence he would 
have sold me the paper, and it would have furnish: 
ed just as good evidence that my father was 2: 








minds of all, and the subject oi this or that man’s ] in the reading of any man who owns a farm, | 
election becomes so constantly the theme of all Should feel that 1 had rendered society a greater 


Italian patriot! 
But if it were even shown that his father w2° 


that finally all seem convinced their interest, nay 
their very existence, as a people, depends upon 
the elevation or depression of a particular politi- 
cian. This, then, becomes the farmer’s theme; 
and morning, noon and night he dwells upon it, 


juaresee than can arise from all the labors of al}, patriot whose property had been confiscated, 
/party zealot, for whose gratification a wholel] what then? Let him go to work, and learn t 


jneighborhood is frequently agitated for half alljive on itéle till he can honestly procure more, a 
you. 


hundreds of our own meritorious citizens have 
do, when misfortune overiakes them, 








y oO: ] [—No. 25. A N 


We have not been hitherto much acquainted 
vith nuisances of this kind; and if our country 
; not to be over-run, as the greater part of Eu- 
rope is, by the Gypsies, a stop ought to be soon 
mut to this business. I know not whether a 
:. any law in this state that regulates mendicity, 
hut Lam satisfied that it ought not to be permit- 
‘ed. Many of our good citizens would rather 
sivea shilling or two than summon up courage 
nough to deny a beggar. But it is wrong. if 
‘heir alms are not given to the deserving, it 
ought not to be given at all, for they directly en- 
ourage Vice; and circumstanced as our country 
; itis as much our duty to withhold from the 
wise and the unworthy, as it is to give to the un- 


K. 








»rtunate and the needy. 





rom the Library of Agricultural and Horticultura) 
Kuowle ige.) 


THE DAIRY. 
(Concluded from page 187.) 
1V. PROCES. OF CHEESE MAKING. 
According tothe above details, excellent 
veese may be made, and although the gen 
yal management in all Cases ts very similar, 


vet the difference of pasturage and slight}, vos Sn =? 
; | putting it into the chessil, it ought to be! 


modifications iu making up the respective 
neals, constitute the well known varieties 


vhich are held in repute by all classes of so- | @bout half an bundred weight on it, previous 


iety. Of these we shall briefly notice the 
most popular, pointing out such details as, 
yy attention, will enabie our readers to pro- 
juce almost perfect imitation of those vari- 
ties most in Consonance with their wishes. 

I. Gloucester Cheese.—There are two 
.inds in the market,single and double Glou- 
ester; the latter made from the milk and 
rea, the former with milk deprived of 
‘bout half the cream. The single Glouces- 
er isthe less valuable, and to distinguish it 
from the double it is usually marked with 
the impression of a heart. 

‘The following receipt for making cheese 
n imitation of double Gloucester, obtained 


ior James Bell, Esq. of Woodhouselees, the | pounds each, and the quantity of salt about 
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similar pieces, or rather smaller, putting it 
again into the drainer, and pressing it as be- 
fore ; take it out again in about twenty min- 
utes, repeating the same process as before. 
Take it out of the drainer, and put it into a 
tub or vessel, and cut it as small as bird’s 
meat, with a knife made for the purpose, 
having three blades, which facilitates the op- 
eration. 

‘“The curd is then silted with the best 
salt. and well mixed, as much as is consid- 
ered necessary. It is then put into a cloth 
of thin gauze made for the purpose, and put 
into a chessil or cheese-mould, and then into! 
| the press, taking it out from time to time, | 
jand giving dry cloths, till by the pressing the) 
cloths come off quite dry which is the rule) 
for knowing when it is enough pressed ; but, 
\it is, perhaps, an advantage to have so god 
presses as to allow the cheese to remain two 
‘days or upwards. If the last cloth is of a) 
\finer texture, and dipped in warm water, | 
wringing it before putting it on the cheese, | 
| will give ita finer skin. 
| “It has been omitted to state, that while 











| the curd is pressing in the drainer, it ought 


|| ** The cheese, after being taken out of the 


| 


to be set before a good fire; and also, after 
placed there for twelve or fifteen hours, with| 
| lo putting it into the cheese press. 


press, should be laid on a tolerably dry 
floor, or shelves, (the former perhaps pref- 
erable,) so as not to dry them hastily. They) 
ought, in the first instance, to be turned dai-! 
ily, and rubbed with a dry cloth. After be- 
| becoming firm, their being turned and wiped 
‘twice a week will be sufficient. It is of | 
great use to keep flies frei coming near the 
| cheese and breeding maggots, to rub the 
| floors or shelves withelder or bourtree leaves. | 
| “The quantity of anaatto used was one} 


| 











_ cake of about one quarter of a pound weight, 
to ten cheeses, from twenty to twenty-two 


irst premium from the Highland Society of ,cight or nine ounces. 


Scotland: 

“ {tis material to have good rennet made 
from calves’ stomachs properly cured, for 
surdling the milk. 

“The milk immediately from the cows 


| * One hundred quartsof milk are found) 
to make cheese of thirty pounds, or about | 
\three quarts to one pound of cheese.” 
| 2d. Wiltshire Cheese.—It would appear! 
that shape ana size constitute the only dif-| 
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whey run off slowly over the hyp into a sess 
sel placed below. The tubis then let down 
to stand a little, after which it is turned one- 
fourth round, and another collection emp- 
tied off. Thus, by turning the vessel a 
fourth round every time itis let down on the 
form, the curd is placed in a different posi- 
tion, in order to make it part witn the whey 
more quickly, 

“The process is continued till the curd 
has got a pretty firm consistence; it is then 
cut a little with atable knife, and what lit- 
tle whey it then parts with emptied off, and 
the curd lifted into the drainer. 

“This method, [ find, makes the whey 
come off quickly, and more pure than any 
other mode I have seen practised. We nev- 
er touch it with the hand to press out the 
whey, as I find the least violence is apt to 
make it come off white, and so weaken the 
quality of the cheese. 

“ Being now in the drainer, (a square ves 
sel, with small holes in the bottom, with a lid 
to go within it,) the lid is put on it, and a 
cloth thrown over it, after which it is allow- 
edto stand twenty minutes. A fourth hun 
dred weight is then laid on, to lie twenty min- 
utes more. It is then cut into pieces, of two 
inches square, with a table knife, the lid put 
/on, and one half hundred weight laid on it, 
to liehalf an hour. This process of cutting 
it smaller every half-hour, am! adding more 
weight till there be a hundred weight of pres- 
sure on it, is continued for four hours afies 
the first cutting in the drainer, when it will 
| be ready for the chessil, (cheese-mould.) 
| (tis then put into a vessel kept for the 
purpose, with the proper quantity of good 
salt, and cut withthe curd knife very small. 
A clean cheese cloth, rinsed through warm 
water and wrung out, is then laid on the 
chessil, and the curd put into it, aud a half 
hundred weight laid on it for anhour. It is 
then put into the press, (constructed so as to 
hold four chessils, and the pressure augment- 
ed at pleasure,) with a pressme of two 
jhundred weight, where it stands three halt 
‘hours. It is then taken out, and another 
‘cloth wrung through warm water, laid on 
\the chessil, and the cheese turned upside 
‘down into it, and introduced into the press, 
with a lithe more weight applied, to stand 








h . -_ = . P =_— Ty: elig . F nae : ‘ . 
niust be put through a strainer into a tub, ference between Gloucester and North Wilt-| ll night. Next morning, and ever after, 


‘ufficiently large to hold the quantity of milk 
‘equired for the cheese intended to be made. 


shire cheese. The following process, by; 


| Mr. Nichol, Easter House, Lanarkshire, ob-| 


|itischanged four times a day with clean dry 
cloths, tillit is proper'y pressed (which will 


Pat first into the milk a quantity of the tained the premium of the Highland Socie-| take at least three days,) the weight being 
‘inest cake annatto, which is manufactured! ty of Scotland, and is well worthy the at-), always augmented till the pressure be at 


in London for the purpose of coloring 
cheese. This is done by tying it in a piece 


tention of the reader: 
“We collect two meals to one making ; 


(least a ton weight. 
size of the chessil bottom, is laid in it, and 


A fine round cloth, the 


1 thin muslin and immersing it in the milk, | the evening's collection is run through a fine} the cheese put into it, and set into the press 


shaking ittill the milk is tinged tothe col- 
or you wish your cheese to be. 

* Pour into the milk a sufficient quantity 
of rennet to coagulate or curdle it, out not 
nore, and allow it to stand till the curd is 
quite formed, when it may be cut or broke 
with a knife, and the whey taken out with 
4 skimming dish. 
firmer by degrees, taking out the whey by 


| searce into the milk vessels, and kept over| 
/nignt; the cream is taken off in the morn- 
ing, and the milk heated to the degree prop-| 
‘er for warming the whole mass, which, with) 
the cream and new milk, isrun through the! 
searce into the milk-sye, (placed on a form,) 
aud the proper quantity of coloring, ren-| 


The curd must be made! net added, (about a table spoonful of the! 


latter to fifty Scotch pints, when good, is! 


for an hour and a half, in order to give it the 
proper shape, 

** Afier the cheese is taken from the press, 
it is rubbed with salt, and turned every day 
for a week or ten days; after which it is rub- 
bed with a dry cloth and turned daily for a 
a month longer, in order to Keep it trom 
moulding ; after which every other day will 
be sufficient, The cheese room ought to be 





pressing it with the hands into one side of| sufficient.) ‘The mass is then stirred about|]in rather a cool exposure, and I find it soime- 


the tub. 
ereise for two stout dairy-maids, 

* After this operation, the curd is cut into 
pieces of about an inch square, and put mto 
acloth; then put into a large wooden drain 
er. A weight (about half a hundred) must 
ve then laid on the top of the cover, which 
Presses the curd moderately. 

After remaining fifteen or twenty min- 
‘ts, take the curd out, and cut it again into 


This operation is laborious ex-' 


and well mixed, after which it is covered up, 
j;and let stand uli coagulated. The dairy-| 
| maid introduces her hand into the mass, and_ 
(Stirs it about slowly, till it is all broken, pret-| 
ity small. Alter standing about fifteen min-, 
j)utes. the edge of the tub is lifted up, and the, 





———— 


* The coloring to be rubbed in a bowl, with «| 
|.tthe warm water, and allowed to stand a little, and 
then poured off, as even the best is found to con-, 
cain sand and sediment, | 





times necessary to cover the new «heeses 
with a cloth, in order to keep them from 
cracking. 

«As Tam anxious to give every informa- 
tion in my power, Ihave taken a note of the 
temperature at each making, imunediately 
after mixing the rennet intw it, fromthe 16:h 
of July to the end of August, and have sent 
the degree of heat at which each cheese in 
the sample sent: for competition was nade’ 
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'lsalt must then be then streved over it, and 
ithe whole moistened with alittle water; ta 
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According to Mr. Sanderson, the pine- 
shaped cheeses made in imitation of North) 
Wiltshire, are put into a cloth ; made in the 
shape of a filtering bag, when the curd is! 

uite green, and hung with the point down! 
or twenty-four hours. They are then put 
into a net with a cloth over it, and again sus- 
pended the reverse way. 

Chedder Cheese—Derives its name from | 
a vale in Somersetshire, where it is exclu- 


| 
} 
sively made. The cheese is of a spongy ap-| 


pearance, andthe eyesare filled with a lim- 
pid rich oil ; they usually weigh about thirty 
pounds each. 

4. Cheshire Cheese—Is made from the 
whole of the milk and cream ; the morning’s 
milk being mixed with that of the preceding 
evening, previously warmed. The usual 
weight is about sixty pounds each. 


_5. Sage Cheese—Is made by steeping one | allowed for those purposes only to take and 
night, in a proper quantity of milk, two parts|| hold real and persona! estate, the former to 
of sage, one part of marigold leaves, and a'! the amount of twenty-five thousand dollars. 


little parseley, after they have been bruised. 


run or coagulated. 


these may be mixed either evenly and inti- 


‘| sions. 
'| twelve and a half inches in length, from the 


‘| plant to the root of the leaf ; circumference, 
\of the foot stalk at the lower end, four and 
\ahalf inches, and at the root of the leaf, four 
‘|inches Breadth of the leaf twenty-three inch 


ponticum,) from the garden of Mr. L. F. Al 


pound and a quarter ; and it grew in the o- 





\|transfer these stalks ; and when they are 














| 
On the following morning the greened milk || general powers, aid shall be subject to the 
ig strained off, and mixed with about one ' jjabilities and provisions contained in title 
third of the whole quantity intended to be|\third of the eighteenth chapter of the first 


\ The green and white | part of the revised statutes. 
milks are run separately, the two curds being || 


kept apart until they be ready for vatting ;| 


follows : 


| State of New- York, ) This bill having been ap- 
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tuking care tohave a supply for some days 


pose, a layer of oats must be placed ina pan; 


king care, however not to fill the pan to the 
brim, as the moisture will swell the grain.” 


a ee 


Vegetable Prodigy.—We were yesterday 
morning shown a leaf and its attendant foot 
stalk, of the common pie plant, (Rheum Rha 


len of this city, of inost extraordinary dimen- 
The foot stalk or stem, measured 


point of junction with the main truck of the 


es. length twenty one and a half inches. ‘I'he 
weight of the whole, when plucked, was one 


peo air, upon a plant that sprung from a cut- 
ung last season ! 

We need not remind our readers of tie 
delicious early pies into which cook can 


reared so quickly, and in such profusion who 
would be without them ?—Buffalo Journal. 





An act to incorporate the New-York State 
Agricultural Society. Passed April 26, 
1832. 

The people of the Stateof New-York, rep- 
resented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 


§1. The New-York State Agricultural 
Svucieiy shali by that name and style be 
known for the term of twenty years as a body 
politic and corporate. 

§2. The object of the society being to 
improve the condition of agriculture, horti- 
culture and household arts, they shall be 


§3. The said corporation shai! posses the 


§4. The legislatnre may at any time alter, 
modify or repeal this act. 


forward constantly on hand. For this pur }itimes a week, as we do common salt. W 











re 
* two or three 


: hen 
used for hogs it may be mixed with their 


swill, in the proportion of a quart to a bar. 
rel 


give: to cattle, sheep and horse 


[ have never known this simple remedy to 
fail, and recommend it with confidence to the 
general use of our farmers. 
Yours, &e. 
Middlesex, May 3d, 1832. 


A Treatie oN Breepine Poutry. A. 
bridged by Thomas G. Fessenden, Ey 
Editor of the New England Farmer, 

In this country poultry is hardly a con 
mon article of food, though it is almost uni. 
versalin France, and common in all Ey. 
rope. The patriotic wish of Henry LV. was, 
that the poorest of his subjects might, op 
Sunday, have a fowl inthe pot. Eggs,too, 
in France, are so generally consumed, that 
there are said to’ be six hundred ways of 
cooking them. In Egypt fowls are so abund. 
ant that fourteen of the fattest may be pur. 
chased on the Nile for one dollar. The 
same sum will purchase one thousand eggs, 
or pigeons innumerabdle. In Egypt it is a 
considerable branch of rural economy tw 
hatch chickens in ovens. by artificial hear. 
A chicken of three months is the most di- 
gestible of all animal food. The breeds of 
fowls in this country, seem to be various 
and much blended. The Poland fowl. when 
found unmixed, is one of the best. Hens, 
itis said, are in their prime at three years; 
and it is not advantageous to keep them af.- 
ter five. Those with yellow legs are slender 
in constitution and inferior in taste. Polyg- 
amy seems, by general consent, to be conce 
ded to the domestic poultry, in the propor- 
tion, to be most advantageous, of one male 
to from four to six females. 

Smooth eggs should be chosen for setting, 
and marked with a pen, to distinguish them 
from any new ones that may be laid The 
new ones should be removed. All watery 
food, soaked bread, or potatoes, is improper 
food for young chickens. Eggs builed hard, 
or curd, chopped small, is good early food. 
The Egyptians hatch by artificial heat, of 
about ninety degrees. A fresh egg is bet- 
ter than an old one but the freshness mav be 
retained for several months or more, if the 
pores are rendered impervious to the air by 
some unctuous application,—viz: annoint- 


R. M. W. 





mately, or irregularly and fancifully, accord- | 
ing to the pleasure of the manufacturer. | 
The management is the same as for common | 
cheese. Green cheese are made in the vale) 


Secretary's Office. § proved and signed by the 
Governor of this state,on the 26th ke of April, 
1832, 1 do hereby certify that Ihe same became a 
lawonthatday. A. . FLAGG, fSocretary. 


ed with mutton suet, and placed on end, 
wedged together with bran; o1 they may be 
preserved in dipping in oil and packed in 








salt. 





of Gloucester, as also in Wiltshire. 


6. Silton—May be made by the Naaatee| 
simple process: To the new milk of the) 
cheese-making morning add the cream from | 


that of the preceding evening, together with 


the rennet, watching the full separation of, 


the curd, which must be removed from the 
whey without breaking, and placed into a 
seive, wntil of such consistence as to bear 
being lifted up and placed in a hoop that 
will receive it without much pressure. The 
cheese, as it dries, will shrink "), and must 
therefore, be placed from time to time in 
a tighter hoop, and turned daily, until it ac- 
quires the proper degree of consistency for 
use or keeping. 





Feeding Swine.—The London Horticul- 
tural Register says, ‘Those who wish that 
these animals should have a sharp appetite, 
whilst they are fattening, must give them a 
couple of handfuls of dried oats once a day ; 


- 














From the New York Farmer. 
DISORDER AMONG CATTLE. 
i have observed many com, laints of the 


loss of many cattle, sheep, and hogs, by a 
‘isorder which seems to be without a name. 


| Many expedients have been recommended 


for a cure, none of which meet my views 
fully. A similar disorder prevailed some 
years ago; some of iny neighbors lost most 
of their cattle, it made its appearance a 
mong my own, but was speedily checked or 
cured by the following simple remedy. 
Take 1 pound of flower of sulphar, 1 oz. | 
of saltpetre, and one quart of charcoal.— 
The saltpetre and charcoal should be redu- 
ced to a fine powder, and mixed intimately, 
with the sulphur—to this mixture add an e-! 
qual quantity of common salt. If a larger! 
quantity is desired, (observing the same pro- 
portions) the quantity may be increased to} 


addition to rural economy. 


It is said that eggs may be kept sev- 
eral years sound, in a vessel of water satu- 
rated with lime and a little salt. A patent 
has been obtained in England for the follow- 
ing method, which is said to be efficient for 
two years. * Put into atub one bushel of 
quick lime, thirty-two ounces of salt, eight 
ounces of cream of tartar, and mix the same 
with the quantity of water that will swim an 
egg with its top just ahove the liquid.” The 
book «bounds in instructions for breeding, 
rearing, and fattening all the common do- 
mestic fowls, rabbits. and swine; and for the 
management of a dairy. It is a valuable 
The publishers 
are Lilly and Wait, and Carter and Hen- 
dee.— Boston Courier. 


The New York Mirror —The industry, taete 
and enterprise. of its editor, and the var! 
talent of its contributers. have placed it in the 
firet rank of literary periodicals, and given it 
access to the boudeirs of the fair and the ct 





any extent desired. This mixture may be) its of the studious. 
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-RUCHES (ER BOARD OF HEALTH. 


Report of the Board of Physicians—Auxilia 
-y to the Board of Health of the village of Roch 





ester. 
The Board of Physicians would respectfull; 


report that they have taken into consideration the 
subject of precautions to be observed, in anticipa 
‘ion of the “ Asiatic Cholera” appraring among 
as, and of means to be employed by individuals 
, the event of an attack, 

They have not thought it proper to go into a 


jinute history of the early medical treatment of| 


this complaint, judging from the size of the vil- 
‘age, and the number of practicing Physicians re 
ding in it, and the manner of their distribution 
‘y its different Wards, thet no person living it it 
need for any great length of time be without th 
iid of some member of the faculty. They, 
-perefore, have thought it proper to offer only « 
‘ew simple directions to be observed previous t 
nd at the onset of the attack, before the arriva! 
i the Physician. 

No sudden changes of living, either as to diet, 
xercise or sleep should be made, unless these be 
already m excess. Avoid fatigue of body an 
mind. Whenever the weather ts hot great dan 
ser arises from too liberal a use of cold water 01 
mall beer; better suffer a little from thirst than 
rink one ounce too much of liquid of any kind 
at moderaiely—avoid the mght air, especiall) 
if the day has been hot and you have been fa 
tigued, 
nor permit streams of air to blow upon you when 
asleep. 

When an individual is attacked with Cholera 
the first object of attention should be to place th: 
patient in the most spacious, airy chamber, that 
the patent or his friends can command. H: 

hould be placed in a warm bed in the centre of 
‘the room, having as few attendants as possible 
uid none admitted, except those who are already 
engaged in the care of the case. His limbs and 
extremities should be severally rubbed with dry 
jannel or a brush, and dry heat should be apple 
tothe feet. ‘Then should follow the applicatio: 
-f mustard poultices to the feet, legs, wrists, stom 
Heat should, if possible, be 
promptly restored to the surface Tis we con 
ider by far the most important object of atten- 
ion in the first attack of the complaint, and on 
which can often be as well done by the friends of 
‘ie patient as by the Physician; hence in addi 
ion to the means above mentioned, resort may b: 
‘mmediately had to vapor baths, if in the posses 
ston of families, to botties of hot water and to th 
wther various external means, that are used & 
produce an equable state of heat over the whol: 

Ifany drink is given, let it be a litte pepper 
mint Or spearmint water, chicken broth or tev 
fice-Water or toast water. ‘Ihe greatest quietud: 
should be enjoined upon the pat.ent, and every 
argument should be used to induce him to remai: 
quetupon his back in ved. And he should by n 
Means be permitted wo rise from his bed, for th: 
purpose of evacuating the bowels, but shoulu us: 
suitable bed-apparatus in a reclined position, as 
“any cases of iastant death have occurred fron 
that cause; even where particular danger was no! 
«»prehended in the case. ' 


sch and bowels. 


Any further means, and particularly of a mor: 


‘trictly meuical character, should be reserved until) doard of Health to see that this puritying a 








Never sleep with your windows raised, 
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— 
proper advice can be obtained. We would also 
respectfully suggest, that much caution should be 
vbserved in regard to remedies, prescribed in for- 
eign cities, where the climate and habits of the 
people, differ very widely from our own. ‘Too 
much reliance upon these may be the occasion of 
serious disappointments. 

As to the health of the village, according to our 
best observations, We unauimously affirm that 
during no previous year, has the health of the vil- 
lage, and the adjacent country, been more gener 
aliy good than at present. 

U'here have been some cases of fever, of an un- 
usually mild character. There hav. also boen 
several cases of Smail-pox and Varioloid, all of 
which have recovered, excepting one ; and one 
sull remaining, a mild case and in a situation, no 
way endangering the community. ‘here are at 
present very few ofthe ordinary bowel affections, 
incident to the season. Scariet-fever and Mea- 
sles which prevailed during the last winter, are 
not now known to exist awong us. 

Respectfully submitted by order of the Board. 

W. W. REID, Secretary. 

June 20th, 1832. 

Che boaru vi health cannot forbear urging up- 
on their fellow ciuzcas, a most rigid attentuon to 
cleaniiness i their houses, celiars, crains and 
No family shoutd omutan immediate ex-| 
amination of Lueir premises. ‘lhe Board are now | 
waking a rigid examination of the premises in| 
ihe village, and are surprised at the amount of| 
fiih which they have discovered; the health of, 
the village depends on cleanliness—this must be} 
uttended to ; aud the board will cause to ve pre- 
seated every violation of the present village or- 
dinance on thas subject. 

I. HILLS, Secretary. 








yards. 
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£°) s orowptiy diffused ait over the city.— 
Alb Jour. 


From the N. ¥ Courier, af Tuesday. 
tHE CHOLERA—HIGHLY iMPORTANT 
Dr. Mclean. who is we'll known to our fel- 
low citizens, called upon us yesterday with a 
pamphiet, the contents of which he was greatly 
desirous of placing before the public as soon as 
possible, and which in zonsequence he took to 
the Evening Post to be published last evening, 
but it probably was received too late for insers 
ion. It appears by the report of a committee 
of eminen( physicians sent from Edinburgh to 
Sunderland to investigate the character of the 
cholera, and also by the discoveries of the justly 
celebrated Dr. ABERCROMBIE, that the 
Cholera is entirely within the control of medi- 
Ciné AND EASILY CURED if its premonitary 
symptoms are observed. 
| hey say that no case of Cholera has ever 
occurred, so far as they have been able to as~ 
‘certain, which has not been preceded by a buz- 
zing in the ears and a looseness of the bowels, 
and that a powerlui cathartec taken at this stage 
of the disease, ig 8 CEKTAIN and INFALLIBLE 
cure. If these symptoms are not attended ty, 
aud the remedy applied, then, and then only, 
dvesthe disease become in a measure incura- 
ble 
If this be so, and we are disposed to believe 
it, then wili (his scourge of the human raco 
pass by as without its track being marked by 
desolation and ce sth. 
= ne 
VALUABLE Books. 
OY +}, PORTER &CO. No.6, State-street, 
Rochester, have for sale, the fo lowing val- 
uable works 1o1 Farmers and Horticulturists : 
Essays -n Amerrean Silk, with | lirections to Far- 
| aiers tor raising Silk Worms, by J D’Homergue 
' and P.S. -uponceau. 
| An Essay onthe Practicability of cultivating the 
| Honey Bee, iu towns and cities, as a source of 

















Jo nestic Economy and profit, by Jerome V.C. 
Piuith, M. 1).—/i’rice 374 cents. 
The New American Gardener, by T. G. Fessen- 
den, e:1tor of the N. E. Farmer, sixth edition— 
| Price 3! 








Caution again:t the Cholera.—Tie New 
York Commercial Auveiuser 


ihey wishto escape the pestilence. They 
must bathe ofcen and thoroughly. Above a.i,, 
they must be temperate anu regular in their 
meats and drinks. Shouid the Cholera visit 


our city, every drunkard and every tipler, | 


of high or low degree, may consider his fate, 
as sealed. ‘he Cholera is emphatically the 
COURGE UF DauNbarpDs. We bid all such 
io lake Warming inseason. ‘The use of Lo- 
BACCY, also, wall us forms, 1s particularly 
dangerous. Inoue word, every thing hav 

mg, a tendency tu excite the system, is to be 
carefully avoided. 

Asit is now certain that large numbers of 
emigrants directly from Canada are among us, 
the only means of precaution leit, consists in 
a iu rough radical purificauon ofthecity. We 
inust breathe a fresherard purer atmusphere, 

the winds will blow contagion aud pesti- 
| ce through our streetsand into our dwel.- 
ugs No should there be a mument’s delay 
Precious time has already been lost. Abjutions 
‘every description, persona: and generai 
private and public, shou'd commence immedi~ 
aely. Every man, woman and child shoutu 
istantly commence the work of purification, 
bout them persons, ther garments, their 
chens, their ceilars, their garrets, their yards 
vod their vaults 

CHLOKIDE OF LIME should be used 

eely Tis ts agreat and etfi-acious agent, 

vhich, with other preventives, if seasonably 
ised, may, Yoder Providence. preserve as irom 
ve threatened Calamity We entreat the 


ieunatks— | 
* People must be cleanin their persons. if| 


| Willich’s Domestic Encyclope ia, or Dictionary 
of {ucts and useful knowledge, chiefly applicable 
to Rural! and Vomestic Economy. 

Treatise on Horticuliure, embracing deserip- 
tions of a great varity of Fruit and ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs, Grape Vines, Bulbous Flow- 
ers, «reen souse trees and plants. Sy Wm. 
Prince =i’ rice 75 cents. 

Treatise on the Vine, by Wm. Prince—price 
Bi Sv. 

Pomological Manuel, Vols. I. and Il. by W.R. 
Prince $1 OU. 

The Genesee Farmer, Vol I.—price $2,50. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, n a course 
of Lectures ‘or the Board of Agriculture, by Sir 
Humphrey Davy, to which is added a Treatise 
on Soils and Manures. Price $1,50. 

The Complete Cattle-Keeper, or Farmer's and 
Grazier’s ‘xuide in the choice and management 
ofCaitleand Sheep By B. Lawrence—a new 
work. Price $1. 


The Farmer's Assistant, being a Digest of all 
that relates to Agriculture and Rural Atfiairs. 
By John Nicholson. Price $1,50. 


The Gentleman's New Pocket Farrier, by R. 
Mason. Fifthedition. Price $1. 

Our Neighborhood, or Letters on Horticulture 
By a Lady of New-Jersey. Price $1,000. 

A Treatise nthe 'rigin, progressive improve- 
ment, and the present state of the Silk Jianw 
facture. By Dr. Lardner. Price 75 cents. 

The Journal of a Naturalist. ; 

* Plants, trees, and stones, we note, 
Birds, insects, beasts, and many rarer things.” 
Price 50 cts. 

Manual of the Practical Na:uralist. Price 0 
cents, 

The New-York Gardene-, or Twelve Vetters 
from a Farmer tohisSon Price 37} cents. _ 

HI it FISH forsale b 
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WILD ANIMALS OF ILLINOIS. 

The Buffalo has entirely left us. Before 
the country «as settled, our immense prat- 
ries afforded pasturage to large herds: and 
the traces of them are still remaining in the 
“Buffalo paths,” which are to be seen in 
several parts of the state. These are well 
beaten tracks leading generally from the prat- 
ries in the interior of the state, to the mar- 
gins of the large rivers; showing the course 
of the migraition, as they changed their pas- 
tures periodically from the low marshy al- 
luvion to the dry upland plains. In the heat 
of summer, they are driven from the latter 
by prairie flies - in the autumn they would be 
expelled from the former by the musquitoes; 
in the spring the grass ofthe plains would 
afford abundant pasturage, while the herds! 
could enjoy the warmth of the sun, and snuff 
the breeze that sweeps so freely over them ; 
in the winter the rich cane of the river banks, 
which is an evergreen, would furnish food, 
while the low grounds, thickly covered with 
brush and forest, would afford protection 
from the bleak winds, I know few subjects 
more interesting than the migration of wild 
animals, connecting as it does the singular 
display of brute instinct with a wonderful ex- 
hibition of the various supplies which nature 
has provided for the support of animal life, 
under an endless variety of circumstances. 
Their paths are narrow, and remarkably di- 
rect, showing thatthe animals travelled in 
single file through the woods, and pursued 
the most direct course to their places of des- 
tination. 

Deer are more abundant than at the first 
settlement of the country. They increase, 
to acertain extent, with the population. The 
reason of this appears to be that they find 
protection in the neighborhood, from the 
beasts of prey that assail them in the wiider- 
ness, and from whose attacks their young 
particularly can with difficulty escape. They 
suffer most from the wolves who hunt in 
packs like hounds, and who seldom give up 
the chase until the deer is taken. We have 
often sat, ona moonlight summer night, at 
the door of a log cabin on one of our prai- 
ries, and heard the wolves in full chase ofa 
deer, yelping very near in the same manner 
asa pack of hounds. Sometimes the cry 
would be heard at a great distance over the 
plain ; then it would die away, and again 
de distinguished at a nearer point, and in an- 
other direction—now the full cry would burst 
upon us from a neighboring thicket, and we 
could almost hear the sobs of the exhausted 
deer, and again it would be borne away and 
Jostin distance. We have passed nearly 
whole nights in listening to such sounds, 
and once we saw a deer dash thro’ the yard 
and immediately passed the door at which 
we sat, followed by his audacious pursuers, 
who were but a few yards in his rear. 

Immense numbers of deer are killed every 
year by hunters, who take them for the hams 


and skins alone, throwing away the rest of 


the carcass. Venison hams and hides are 
important articles of export. The former 
are purchased by the hunters at 25 cents a 
pair, the latter at 20 cts. per puond. Ip our 
villages we purchase for our tables, the sad- 
dle of venison with the hams attached or 
374 cts. which would be something like one 
cent a pound. 

There are several ways of hunting deer, 
all of which are equally simple. Most gen- 
erally the hunter proceeds to the woeds on 
horseback, in the day ime, etlecting partic- 
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ularly certain hours, which are thought to be 
most favorable. It is said that during the 
season when the pastures are green, this an- 
imal rises from its lair, precisely at the rising 
of the moon, whether in theday or night; 
and I suppose the fact to be so because such 
is the testunony of experienced hunters. If 
it be true itis certamly acurious display of 
iustinct. ‘This hou: therefore is always kept 
in view by the hunter, as te rides slowly 
through the forest, with his rifle on his shoul- 
ier, while his keen eye pevetiates the sur- 
rounding shades. On bebolding ade r, the 
hunter slides trom his horse, and while the 
deer is observing the latter creeps upon hin : 





heeping the largest trees between hinasell 
end the object of pursuit unul he gets near 
enough to fire. An expert woods man sel- 
doin fails to hithis game. It is extremely 
dangerous to approach a wounded deer.— 
Timid and harmless as this animal is at oth- 
er times, he no sooner finds himseif depriv 

ed of his powe: of flight than he becomes fu- 
rious, and rushes upon his enemy, making 
desperate lunges With bis sharp hoins, and 





striking and trampling violenily with his fore 
legs which being extremely muscular and 
armed with sharp hoofs, are capable of in- 
flicting severe wounds. Aware of these cir- 
cumstances the hunter approaches him with 
cauuon, and either secureshis prey by an 
other shot, where he firsthas been but par- 
tially successtul, or, as is more frequently 
the case, causes his dog to seize the wounded 
animal while he watches his own opportuni- 
ty to stab him with his hunting knife. Some- 
times, where a noble buck i» the victim, and 
the hunter is impatient o; inexperienced, ter- 
rible conflits ensue on such occasions. 
Another mode is to watch at night in the 
neighborhood of the salt licks. ‘These are 
spots where the earth is impregnated with sa- 
line particles, or where the salt water oozes 
through the soil. Deer and other grazing 
animals frequent such places, and remain 
for hours licking the earth. ‘The hunter se- 
cretes himself here, either int he thick top of 
a tree, or most generally ina screen erected 
for the purpose, and artfully concealed like a 
masked battery with jogs or gieen boughs.— 
This practice is pursued only in the summer, 








or early in the autumn, in cloudless nights, 
when the moon shines brilliantly and objects 
may be readily discovered. At the rising 
of the moon, or shortly after, the deer, hav- 
ing risen from their beds approach the lick. 
Such places are generally denuded of tim- 
ber, but surrounded by it, and as the animal 
is abouttoemerge from the shade into the 
clear moon light, he stops, looks cautiously 
around, and snuffs the air. Then he advan- 
ces a few steps, and stops again, smells the 
ground, and raises his expanded nostrils as 
if he ‘snuffed the approach of danger in ev- 
ery tainted breeze.” Thehunter sits mo- 
tionless, and almost breathles, waiting until 
the animal shall get within rifle shot, and 
until its position in relation to the hunter and 
the light shall be favorable, when he fires 
with an uneriing aim. A few deer only can 
thus be taken in one night, and aftera few 
nights these timorous animals are driven 
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well kuown what tracks are usually takes, ue 
the deer when started ; an individual j, a “4 
ced at each of these passes to intercept o 
retreating animals. g 
The scene of action being thus, in som 
measure surrounded, small parties advane 
from different directions, and the Startled 
deer in flying, most generally Pass soine oj 
the persons who are concealed, and who fi, 
at them as they pass. 

The elk has disappeared. A few hay, 
been seen in late years, and some iaken; by 
it isnot known thatany remain at this tin; 
within the limits of the state. 








FRESH GARDEN SEEDS 
TPuE subscribers respectfully jy, 
form the public that they “hay, 
entered into partnership in the see, 
business, and they assure the public 
that uothing shall be wanting on their part to giv, 
the utmost satisfaction to those who may favo 
them with their patronage — It 1s the intention o: 
the subscribers to erect an elegant Greenhouse j, 
connection with this establishinent, where a choir, 
collection of new, rare, and beautiful flowerip, 
plants will be supplied from the New-York 
tanie Garden upper end of Broadway ; and aly, 
from the same establishment the best sorts «4 
Flowering shrubs, Garden roses, Hardy perenn? 
al plants, Double Dahlias, Chinese “Peonias. 
Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Curr.nts, Rasplher 
ries, Trees forthe streets, &c. &e. They hax 
iust received from London, a large importation ot 
garden and flower seeds the growth of 1831, su! 
as Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, Radish. Peas 
Grass Seeds, Ac. &c.; and also from Glasgow 
Hawthorn quicks for Hedges, Red moss, White 
moss, and White Provence ruses. The tradesu 
plied on the most reasonable terms, and all on 
ders by mail or otherwise, wlll be punctually « 
tended to. SMITH & HOGG. 
New-York, May 1832. No. 388, Broadway 


—,, 





MPORTANT TO FLORISTS —Just pu’ 
lished by Elibbert q Buest, of Philadelphia 
the ‘‘ American Flower Garden Directory,” cor 
taining practical directions for the culture of plant: 
in the “ Hot house, Garden-house, Flower-gai 
den and Rooms or Parlors,” &c. &c. 
A few copies for sale by the subscribers, (wh 
are the sole Agents,) at their flower & seed stor 
No. 372, Broadway SMITH & HOGG. 
Smith & Hogg in offering this valuable volun 
to their friends and customers, would recommer 
it as replete with all the information expressed in 
its title page; and totheir “ Fair Patrons” wouk 
submit it as a highly useful and desirable compan 
ion. 
N.B. S.& H. have removed to their new e: 
tablishment, 288 Broadway. [june 16-f 
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, S now on hi 
stand, at GEN 

ESEO, and will re 

main until the 20th 


THE IMPORTED HORSE 








July. This Horse 
was imported from 
Arabia, by Mr. (2 
den, of N. York, and sold to C. W. Van Rans 
for $5,000. He unites more beauty, power and 
action, than any Horse in America. He wil! 
stand at $20 the season, ond 30 to insure. The 
owner of Bussorah will give a premium of $90 '¢ 
the best colt got by Bussorah this season and foa! 
ed next year (1833) and the free services to the 
dam of the colt next year. For particulars se? 





from the haunts thus described. 





Anether practice which is called driving, 
and is only practised in those parts of the 
country where this kind of game is scarce, 
and where hunting is pursued as an amuse- 
ment, Alarge partyis made up, and the 





hunters ride forth with their dogs. The 
hanting grodnd js selected, and it is pretty 


bills. Genesco, May 9th 1832. [may 22-12 
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C® a Dictionary of all the principal names ane 

terms relating to the Geugraphy, Toe 
phy, History, Literature, and Myt ology of Anti 
guity and of the Ancients, with Chronologic#! 
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